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WESTERN RESERVE COLLEGE. 


WE trust that none of our readers will fail to 
read, and caréfully to ponder, the Report of the 
Committee appointed by the “Society for Pro- 
moting Collegiate and Theological Education at 
the West,” to confer with the Trustees of Western 
Reserve College on the reference of their differ- 
ences to a Board of Mediation. This Report we 
publish entire, on the inside pages of our journal 
for this week. It is long, but it has seemed to 
us impossible to abridge it without destroying its 
integrity ; and as we have published forty col- 
umns or more of communications from the “ Pru- 
dential Committee” of the College, representing 
the views of the majority of the Trustees, it has 
seemed only just to the Society against which 
they have written so much and so vehemently, 
to give the history of their action in the case, and 
their final Report, in their completeness, 


Our subscribers have often remonstrated with 
us for the freedom with which we have opened our 
columns to the communications on this subject. 
And we confess we have often sympathized with fF 
them, as our columns have groaned being bur- 
dened with the apparently interminable articles. 
We have now reached the end, however, we be- 
lieve, having done ample justice in the way of 
giving a hearing to all parties concerned ; unless, 
indeed, the ex-Professors, or some of the other 
-persons whose good names have been assailed in 
the articles of the Committee, shall wish at a fu- 
ture time to make personal explanations, for which 
we will endeavor still to find room. The great 
burden of the matter is over; and our readers 
will have had, when they shall have read the Re- 
port which we publish to-day, the materials in 
their hands for an intelligent decision on the 
merits of the whole case. What that decision 
will be, we cannot doubt, while we need not an- 
ticipate it. As between two parties, the one of 
whom seeks and invokes investigation, while the 
other pertinaciously resists and denounces it, the 
Christian public, in New-England and the West, 
will not find it difficult to strike the balance. In 
regard to the “ Society for Promoting Collegiate 
Education,” we are certain that no candid person 
who reads their Report, will hesitate to say that 
their action from the beginning has been kind, 
cautious, and eminently judicious ; that they have 
acted in a spirit of strict Christian fidelity at once 
to their donors and to their beneficiaries ; and that 
by their action they commend themselves anew 
to the confidence and the liberal coéperation of 
Christian men and churches throughout the land. 

No other case so important as this in the prin- 

ciples which it involves, as well as so difficult and 
embarrassing in the features which it has pre- 
sented, has heretofore arisen in the administration 
of the College system at the West; and it is con- 
fidently to be expected, we think, as it is certainly 
devoutly to be desired, that no other like it may 
occur again, at least during this generation. Ifa 
College so amply endowed as the Western Reserve 
College, so generously and even munificently 
equipped with all the means of doing good, and 
so affectionately enshrined in the hearts ot multi- 
tudes, both at the East and at the West, were 
oftener than gnce in a century to be reduced to 
such a pewerless and pitiable condition as now 
marks that, with its students reduced to less than 
twenty-five, none of whom pay any thing for their 
tuition, with its faculty scattered, its Board of 
Control irrecoverably divided, and the commu- 
nity around it, once filled with affectionate enthu- 
siasm for it, now looking on it with disgust or 
with a more alarming apathy, its whole material 
establishment impressing one as he passes it like 
a great stranded frigate—the confidence of good 
men in the coming of the Millenium might well 
be shaken, and the efforts to plant and sustain 
such Colleges at the West would be reduced at 
once to the proportions of a shadow. In the well- 
earned reputation, however, of such men as Pres. 
Sturtevant, Pres. White, Pres. Chapin, and the 
other gentlenien associated as guiding minds with 
the Colleges further West, the community have 
the responsible guaranty that no such disastrous 
effects will be realized, at least under their admin- 
istration. 





o- 
THE CASE OF JUDGE LORING. 


A Few weeks ago we made this brief comment 
upon the vote of the Legislature of Massachusetts 
petitioning the Governor for the removal of Ed- 
ward Greeley Loring from the office of Judge of 
Probate : 


“The strong vote of both houses of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature to remove Judge Loring for 
official incompetence, is a striking evidence of the 
strength of justice in the hearts of the people. It 
shows that the people may be safely trusted where 
great interests of law, of justice, and humanity are 
involved, and that judicial tyranny is no more tole- 
rable in Massachusetts now than it was two hun- 
dred years ago.” 


Upon this paragraph the Vew-York Observer, 
with characteristic discrimination and accuracy, 
makes the fullowing remarks : 


“This is the doctrine which we should expect 
from The Independent, We are glad to be able to 
add that the Governor of Massachusetts has had the 
firmness to resist the fanaticism and radicalism of 
the Legislature. ‘He has done himself honor by 
declining to remove Judge Loring from office. The 
independence of the Judiciary is all important to the 
safety of the citizens and the welfare of the com- 
munity; and whatever tends to destroy that inde- 
pendence should be discountenanced and frowned 
upon by every good citizen. Judge Loring’s only 
offence is, that he faithfully performed his official 
duties as U. S. Commissioner, according to the Con- 
stitution and laws which he had sworn to obey,’ 
No one charges him with doing anything but his 
duty, and for this The Independent would drive 
him from office in disgrace. Dark and deplorable 
will be the day, when judges are removed by tyrant 


mobs, or radical legislatures, or editors, because they 
are faithful to their trusts.” 


It would be difficult to crowd into one para- 


$1| graph more blunders and fallacies than are con- 


tained in the above extract. We venture to say 


165 
as that the editor of the Observer has never read 


the report of the very able Committee on Federal 
Relations, appointed by the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature upon the case of Judge Loring, or the ar- 
guments of the petitioners and their counsel for 
his removal. If he has read them, we see not how 
he can justify to his own moral sense and to the 


63! Christian public, the assertion that “no ome 


charges him [Judge L.] with doing anything 
but his duty!” The memorial of the Legis- 
lature to the Governor is based entirely upon the 
fact that Judge Loring had grossly violated his 
duties under the Constitution of Massachusetts, 
‘and had violated also the first prineiples of judi- 
cial Mntegrity, so as to prove himself unworthy and 
incompetent to fill the office of Judge of Probate. 
A brief statement of the facts in the case will show 
that this whole action is dictated by a supreme 
regard to the honor, the integrity, and the just 
independence of the Judiciary. It is because 
Judge Loring has been un-“ faithful to his trust,” 
that the people of Massachusetts, through their 
Legislature, demand his removal. 

Let it be premised that, under the Constitution 
of the State of Massachusetts, “the Governor, 
with consent of Council, may remove judicial offi- 
cers upon the address of both houses of the Legis- 
lature.” In the convention held in 1820, for the 
revision of the Constitution, this clause was re- 
ferred to a committee, of which Judge Story, 
Governor Lincoln, and Chief Justice Shaw, were 
prominent members. That committee reported, 
that “this provision has a tendency materially to 
impair the independence of the judges,” and ad- 
vised a change that should guard against all 
danger in that direction. And what was that 
change? What did these eminent jurists and 
statesmen deem a sufficient guarantee of the in- 
dependence of the judiciary? They did not re- 
commend that this power of removal without 
impeachment be taken away, but that it be res- 
tricted, by requiring a two-thirds vote. The col- 
lective wisdom of that eminent and most conser- 
vative committee, expressed itself in these words, 
“ A provision which should at once secure to the 
people a power of removal in cases of palpable 
misconduct or incapacity, and at the same time 
secure to the judges a reasonable permanency in 
their offices, seems of the greatest utility ; and 
such a provision will, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, be obtained, by requiring that the removal, 
instead of being upon the address of a majority, 
shall be upon the address of two thirds of the 
members present of each house of the Legislature.” 

The clause in the Constitution under consider- 
ation, provides for the removal of judges without 
impeachment, by the Governor and Council, upon 
the address of both houses of the Legislature. A 
committee of jurists, whom we may safely con- 
sider as competent to guard “the independence 
of the judiciary” as is the Mew-York Observer, 
while they objected to this provision as liable to 
abuse, did not object to the principle of such re- 
movals, but only to the method. They deemed 
it important “to secure to the PEOPLE a power 
of removal in cases of palpable misconduct or 
incapacity,” while at the same time they would 
“secure to the judges a reasonable permanency 
in their offices ;” and they felt that both these 
objects would be secured, by the simple provision 
that “ two-thirds of each house of the Legislature 
present at the time of action, should agree to the 
address.” The Convention, however, did not 
make the change proposed by the Committee, but 
left the Constitution as it was. Yet more than 
two-thirds of each house voted the address for the 
removal of Judge Loring, so that the one condi- 
tion which the wisest and best men of Massa- 
chusetts deemed necessary to guard the “ reason- 

able” independence of the judiciary, is in this 
case fulfilled. 

This constitutional power of removing judicial 
officers without impeachment, has three times 
been exercised by the sovereign State of Massa- 
chusetts. The concurrence of four distinct 
branches of the government is requisite in order 
to such removal, viz.: both houses of tke Legis- 
lature, the Governor and the Council. In 1803, 
Judge Bradbury was removed in this way, having 
been incapacitated by a shock of the palsy. In 
the same year, two Justices of the Peace, in the 
then province of Maine, Vinal and Sargent, were 
removed in the same way, for taking, the one 
nine dollars too much, and the other three dollars 
and thirty-three cents too much, extra fees for 
traveling expenses. We should be glad to see 
the same justice meted out to members of Con- 
gress. The constitution of Massachusetts stands 
to-day, on this point, as it stood in 1803; and it 
is still a valid reason fof removing a judge that 
he has “lost the confidence of the people.” 


The question then is, not one of the abstract 
right of removal without impeachment, but sim- 
ply, whether Judge Loring has shown such inca- 
pacity for his office—either mental, or moral, or 
both—as to demand his removal. Our readers 
can answer this question for themselves when 
they shall have considered the four following 
points. 

1. The laws of Massachusetts expressly forbid 
any officer of that Commonwealth’to aid in any 
way the rendition of a fugitive from slavery. In 
1848 the Legislature of that State passed the fol- 
lowing “Act to protect personal liberty.” 


“Secr. 1. No Judge of any Court of Record of 
this Commonwealth, and no justice of the peace, 
shall hereafter take cognizance or grant a certificate 
in cases that may arise under the third section of 
an act of Congress, passed February twelfth, seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-three, and entitled ‘ An Act 
respecting fugitives from justice, and persons escap- 
ing from the service of their masters,’ to any person 
who claims any other person as a fugitive slave 
within the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth. 

“Sect. 2. No sheriff, deputy sheriff, coroner, 
constable, jailor, or other officers of this Common- 
wealth, shall hereafter arrest or detain, or aid in the 
arrest or detention or imprisonment in any jail or 
other building belonging to this Commonwealth, or 
to any county, city or town thereof, of any person, 
for the reason that he is claimed as a fugitive slave. 

“‘Secr. 8, Any justice of the peace, sheriff, de- 
puty sheriff, coroner, constable, or jailor, who shall 
offend against the provisions of this law, by in any 
way acting, directly or indirectly, under the power 
conferred by the third section of the act of Con- 
gress aforementioned, shall forfeita sum not ex- 
ceeding one thousand dollars for every such offence, 
to the use of the county where said offence is com- 
mitted, or shall be subject to imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one year in the county jail.” [Approved 
March 24, 1843. ] 


In 1850, pending the discussion of the Fugitive- 
Slave Bill, Massachusetts re-affirmed this statute, 





and the Legislature Resolved : “ That the people 


gument on that point was unfinished. 


THH E INDE 


of Massachusetts, in the maintenance of these, 
their well-known and invincible principles, expect 
that all their officers and representatives will ad- 
here to them at all times, on all occasions, and 
under all circumstances.” 

Judge Loring was appointed in 1847. He 
knew, or ought to have known, of his obligations 


the State from which he held his office. Mr. 


point. 


laws.” 
No case could be plainer than this. 


upon a slave case. 
cepted that office. 


of the people ? 


his duty.” 


case of Anthony Burns! 


in. 


but his duty !” 


p. 28 of their report: 

Mr. Loring at Cambridge ?” 

day after Burns had been brought before him.” 
him ?” 


let me see if Burns wished counsel. 


see him first.” 
Chairman.—* Will you state distinctly what Mr 


Burns ?” 


order to the Marshal to see Burns. 


said, 
this man’s going back, as he probably will.’ ” 


mony on the part of the remonstrant.” 


This testimony is corroborated by others 


his own rights, awed by a band of armed men 


friend, the wretched victim hangs upon the mere 
good pleasure of his judge. 
stances that judge—the judge of the widow and 


Massachusetts to sit on such a case—proceeds to 
try it; and in half-an-hour he would have re- 
manded Burns to slavery, had not Mr, Dana ac- 
cidentally entered the court-room, and shamed 
him into a postponement of the case. 
while yet the case is pending, before he has heard 
all the testimony—before he has heard the de- 


the poor negro not to troubleghimself about him, 
for he will probably be delivered to his merciless 
claimant! And this is the man that the Ob- 
server upholds for “ doing his duty.” Well may 
Mr. Phillips say : 


Dr. Webster, after he had been indicted, but before 
he had been put on trial, the Chief Justice of the 
Commonwealth had said to Mr. Sohier, or any 
other of his counsel—“ Sir, I do not think you will 


this man’s being hung, as he probably will /” What 
would be thought of the Judge who should proceed 
to try a man for hislife, after expressing such an opin- 
ion on the case to be brought before him? Yet, such 
was the mood of mind of this Judge of Probate, that, 
without hearing argument or testimony—only the 
disjointed story of a single witness, interrupted by 
the protests of Messrs. Dana and Eilis,—the mere 
disjecta membra of a trial,—nothing,—he had so 
far made up his mind, that he could warn me from 
attempting to do any thing to save the man from 
the doom to which he was devoted, on the ground 
of the probability of his being given up! ‘A 
Judge who proceeds on half evidence will not do 
quarter justice,’ says an old English essayist. 
What proportion, then, of justice, may we expect 
from a Judge who decides on no evidence at all ? 
“Task ({ was going to say) the Judges of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts,—men of fair fame 
and judicial reputation,—whether a person of that 
temper of mind is fit to sit by their side? Iask any 
man who loves the honor of the Bench, who desires 
to see none but high-minded, conscientious, humane, 


just Judges, whether the petitioners who ask for the 


removal of such an individual, are attacking or 
supporting the honor of the Bench of Massachu- 
setts ; its real strength and independence? It seems 
to me that we are cutting off acorrupt member, and 
securing for the rest the only source of strength, 
the confidence of the Commonwealth. The Bench 
is not weakened when we remove a bad Judge, but 
when we retain him,” 


IV. Judge Loring took the side of the claim- 
ant against the defendent while yet the case was 


pending, and informed him ‘beforehand what his 
decision would be. While the case was pending, 
an effort was made to purchase Burns of Col. 


Suttle. Judge Loring was yet to decide whether 
Suttle had any legal claim to Burns, and the ar- 
Yet 





Judge Loring himself drew up a bill of sale fully 


to the State of Massachusetts. As a man of 
honor he was bound to respect the statutes of 


Wendell Phillips has happily expressed this 
“ Massachusetts has a right to say what 
sort of men she will have on her bench. She 
does not complain if vile men will catch slaves. 
She only claims that they shall not at the same 
time be officers of hers. Mr. Loring had his 
choice—to resign his judgeship or his commis- 
sionership. He chose to act as commissioner, 
and, of course, took the risk of losing the other 
office whenever the State should rise to assert her 


The laws 
of Massachusetts under which Judge Loring 
holds his office forbid him to sit in‘ judgment 
This he knew when he ac- 
Yet he afterwards accepted 
another offics from the federal government which 
made him hable to be called upon to adjudicate 
such a case. When the case arose, he had not 
the manliness to resign one of his offices, but 
meanly clung to both, and violated the known 
laws of the State whose honors he enjoyed. Is 
it strange that such a man has lost the confidence 
The State would be recreant to 
all its past history—to its own honor and inde- 
pendence—if it did not demand his removal. 
And yet the sage of the Observer tells us that 
“no one charges him with doing anything but 


Il. Judge Loring adjourned the Probate 
Court, which the statute requires him to hold 
every Monday except the first Monday of the 
month, in order to sit as Commissioner upon the 
For two weeks he 
postponed the proper duties of his office under 
the State—the tender and urgent claims of wi- 
dows and the fatherless, which he is appoint- 
ed to care for—in order to attend to busi- 
ness which the State forbids him to engage 


And yet the sagacity and moral sense of 
The Observer perceive in such conduct “ nothing 


Ill. Judge Loring prejudged the case of 
Burns, and had mentally resolved to send him 
back to slavery before the evidence was all in, or 
the argument of his counsel was heard. This is 
proved from the statement of Mr. Wendell Phil- 
lips on oath before the committee, as given at 


The Chairman,—* On what day did you visit 
Mr. Phillips.—“ On Friday, May 26, 1854, the 
Chairman.—“ For what purpose did you visit 


Mr. Phillips.—“I had been to United States 
Marshal Freeman, and had asked him if he would 
Mr. Freeman 
refused me permission to see Burns. He said no 
one should see him but Dana. Mr. Dana refused 
to see him, unless I, or some other person, should 


Loring said at that time, touching the case of 

Mr, Phillips—“At Mr. Dana's request, I went 
out to see Mr. Loring, and asked him to give mean 
He wrote an 
order, and, as he handed it to me across the table, 


“* Mr, Phillips, I think the case is so clear that 
you would not be justified to place any obstucles to 


“This testimony of Mr. Phillips is direct and 
positive, and stands uncontradicted by any testi- 


Here, then, is a judge—the judge, too, of the 
widow and the fatherless—before whom a poor 
stranger, falsely arrested on a charge of theft, is 
brought in irons, to be put on trial for his liberty. 
Stunned with the sudden and terrifying proced- 
ure, ignorant of the laws of Massachusetts and of 
crowding the” court-room, without counsel or 


In these circum- 


the fatherless, who is forbidden by the laws of 


Then, 


fence of Burns’s counsel—he advises a friend of 


“Suppose, Mr, Chairman, that, in the case of 


be justified in placing any obstacles in the way of 


PENDENT. 


recognizing Suttle’s right in Burns, then on 

solemn trial before him, and that bill of sale ex- 

ists in his own handwritiag! In this also, we 

suppose, according to the Observer, he was “ do- 

ing his duty.” 
Well may Mr. Phillips ask : 


“Gentlemen, suppose, while Dr. Webster sat in 
the dock, before the trial commenced, Chief Justice 
Shaw had summoned Mrs. Webster to his side, and 
said, “I advise you to get a petition to the Gov- 
ernor to have your husband pardoned ; I think he 
will be found guilty!” Why, he would have been 
scouted from one end of the Commonwealth to the 
other. Suppose a deed of land was in dispute, and 
before the case began, the Judge should call one of 
the claimants before him and say, “I advise you to 
compromise this matter, for I think your deed is 
not worth a straw!” Who would trust his case to 
such Judge? But here is a man put before a 
Judge to be tried on an issue which Dr. Channing 
says is as solemn as that of life or death, and the 
Judge is found at midnight, with the pregnant inti- 
mation that that man must be bought, or he is not 
safe! What righthad he to say that? Mr. Chair- 
man, the case may have been so clear even then, 
before it was half begun, that every man in the 
Commonwealth, save one, would have been obliged 
to say that Burns was a fugitive; but there was 
one pair of lips that honor and official propriety 
ought to have sealed, and those were the lips of the 
Judge who was trying the case.” 


The same gentlemen gives the following elo- 
quent summing-up of the whole case, with 
which we submit the argument : 


by his profession. The Commonwealth of Massa- 


Commissioner is unfit to sit upon the Bench, Mr. 
Lorin 


was doing an act which the butchers of our city, 


of what the result is to be to counsel. 


man to draw it! 


other. 


regard for propriety in such conduct, that might 
cause the very stones in the street to rise and plead 
for the majesty of the laws against such a Judge. 
The petitioners say to you, that such & man is not 
fit to wear the ermine of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. Do they say toomuch? I am to 
die in this city; many of the petitioners are to 
die here. Our wills are to go into his hands, Our 
children and widows are to go before him. We 
cannot trust him ; and we ask you to remove him, 
under that provision of the Constitution which 
gives you unlimited power to remove a Judge 
who is unfit for the duties of his office.” 


We repeat, therefore, that “the strorfy vote of 
both houses of the Massachusetts Legislature to re- 
move Judge Loring for official incompetence, is a 
striking evidence of the strength of justice in the 
hearts of the people.” In the name of the offended 
sovereignty of Massachusetts, let him be removed. 
In the name of the widows and the fatherless, 
who should find in a Judge of Probate a man 


“The old law of Scotland declared that a butcher 
should not sit upon a jury; he was incapacitated 


chusetts, by the statute of 1843, says that any Slave 


cannot see it, although it was written and 
signed, reénacted and signed again,—although he 


to their honor be it said, would not sanction, two 
days afterwards. He puts this man into a room, 
bewildered, terrified, unfriended,—so unfit for trial, 
that strangers deem it their duty repeatedly to pro- 
test against the proceedings of the Court. Having 
gone through that mockery of half an hour’s trial, 
-he takes occasion to express his deliberate opinion 
Having done 
that, he makes his conduct still more flagrant by 
drawing up a bill of sale of the man who was still 
on trial before him. There was but one man in the 
State of Massachusetts who could not have drawn 
that bill of sale, as I before said; yet he was the 
After that, he proceeds to col- 
logue, to conspire with one party, and tell them 
his decision, twenty hours before he informs the 
Gentlemen, I submit to you, as a citizen of 
Massachusetts, that this is conduct unfitting for 
the Bench; that fhere is, not to speak of inhumanity 
an utter unfitness to try questions of any kind, 
an utter recklessness of judicial character and 


dred fold! For every honest man that is slain, let 
a score of abolitionalists suffer. We call for a set- 
tlement of this affair—let us make examples of such 
outlaws and their sympathizers, until our fair Ter- 
ritory is ridden of such curses—until honest men 
can walk the streets of our towns without the fear 
of being attacked by Northern cut-throats and hired 
assassins ; until our homes and firesides can be made 
secure from the torch of the incendiary, and our 
slaves be permitted to remain with us in quietude 
and contentment. As long as one Abolitionist re- 
mains in the Territory, such occurrences will be 
numerous, both here and in Missouri. Let us begin 
to purge ourselves of all Abolition emissaries who 
occupy our dominion, and give distinct notice that 
all who do not leave immediately for the East, wii 
LEAVE FOR ETERNITY !” 


The men who abetted the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise may read in this the fruit of 
their own doings. This is the spirit of slavery 
aggression. Surely, all who love their country 
will now rise up to resist it. Let mass meetings 
everywhere be called to demand of the govern- 
ment at Washington that the lives of citizens of 
the United States be protected in Kanzas by an 
adequate military force. If we would save the 
Union, we must hasten to quell this rising civil 
war. Soon from a war of factions it will become 
a war of States, a war of dissolution. 


~*@e 


PRAYER FOR GOOD CROPS. 





Tue enormous price of provisions this spring, 
after a winter of unusual severity, admonishes us 
that our sustenance as a nation for the next win- 
ter must depend wholly upon the crops of the 
present season. There may be grain hoarded in 
granaries at the West, and flour stored in mills 
and warehouses, in the expectation of yet higher 
prices; but this cannot be true to an extent that 
would materially affect our prospect for another 
year. There is no surplus on hand in the coun- 
try, to make up a deficieacy in the crops of this 
Should drought, or mildew, or blight, or 
insect destroy the crops, or reduce them fifty per 
cent., should the harvests of this summer average 
upon the whole no more than those of last, the 
next winter will be one of unparalleled suffering 
among the poor, and among all who live upon 
the wages of daily labor. The transfer of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men from the labors of 
production to the work of mutual destruction, 
with the enormous cost and waste of war, must 


season. 


up the prices of the necessaries of life. And i 


the verge of famine. 


us. 


the husbandman. 


ing corn. 
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having at least the common measure of intelli- 
. | gence, and the common instincts of humanity, let 
him be removed. In the name of Humanity 
which he has trampled under foot, let him be re- 
moved. In the name of the Judiciary which he 
has brought into contempt, let him be removed. 
In the name of the Eternal Justice, outraged by 
his mockery of its sacred dignity, let him be re- 
moved. In the name of Him who will judge 
the poor and the needy, and will make inquisi- 
The 
veto of a vacillating Governor may defer awhile 
-| the stroke of justice, but it is sure to come. 
No man can live under the weight of odium 
that will hang upon the name of Edward G. 
Loring, wherever these facts shall be known. 


tion for their blood, LET HIM BE REMOVED. 


~ 
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PERSECUTION AND CIVIL WAR. 


Ovr readers will note with pain and indigna- 
tion the revival of persecution and religious pre- 
scription in Tuscany and even in Sardinia, as des- 
cribed in the letter of our Italian correspondent. 
But while they sympathize with brethren in 
affliction and bonds for the truth’s sake in foreign 
lands, let them not be unmindful of those nearer 
home who are now exposed to martyrdom for a 
like cause. Are Bibles seized and confiscated in 
in Tuscany and Sardinia? In the free territory 
of Kanzas, under the protection of the United 
States, the type and presses of a native citizen are 
seized and thrown into the river, because the 
journal upon which they were employed spoke 
manfully for freedom and humanity. Are men 
threatened with fmprisonment, banishment, death, 
for preaching the Gospel in Italy. A faithful and 
judicious pastor in Missouri is driven from his 
charge, under penalty of lynch law, on suspicion 
of being a friend of human freedom. The course 
of Mr. Starr, at Weston, has been characterized 
by Christian prudence, meekness and _ fidelity. 
Yet he is expelled under threats of violence, 
Will the General Assembly, now meeting in St. 
Louis, pass over in silence this persecution of a 
minister of their own denomination by that very 
State? Will they utter no remonstrance on be- 
half of religious liberty? Will they obey the 
encyclical letter of Dr. Cox, and by worldly 
wisdom ignore or evade a question that now con- 
cerns the freedom of every minister of Christ ? 
Will the Home Missionary Society have no tes- 
timony ; no solemn “ deliverance” on behalf of a 
faithful servant thus abused? Will the religious 
public lift up no voice against this outrage. 
The question of slavery is no longer a Southern 
question. It is brought to our doors. It isa 
question of slavery cr freedom for ourselves. 
Kanzas is on the eve of civil war. We long ago 
predicted this. The soothsayers told the people 
that the Missouri Compromise was an abstraction ; 
that slavery never could enter Kanzas; that 
Northern emigration would keep it out. Now 
that Northern emigration is itself to be driven out 
by bowie-knife and pistol. The ballot-box is 
seized by slavery ru ; the press is destroyed ; 
ministers are silenced; men of peace are threat- 
ened because they are from the North. In a re- 
cent fray at Leavenworth City a Missourian was 
killed by an emigrant from the East. The mur- 
derer found protection at the fort from the fury 
of the mob. And now the Sqwatter Sovereign, 
the organ of the Douglas school, cries, “let him 
be tortured, and his friends hung,” 


“The blood of the murderer will not satisfy us! 
That would be placing too little an tone 4 the 





SENATOR SUMNER. 


cant Ovation, by the spontangous enthusiasm o 


least Four Thousand, and including 
representation of the fashion, the 


of the most thorough and uncompromising anti- 


repeat the discourse in the Plymouth Church io 
Brooklyn. 
capacity, by a most intelligent and influential au- 
dience, welcoming the speaker with cheers, and 
responding to his appeals with irrepressible ap- 
plause. And yet again he was solicited to re- 
peat the same discourse at Niblo’s Theatre, where 
the scene which met him on his first appearance 
was for the third time reproduced ; the immense 


the population of New-York, while many others, 
drawn from abroad by the attraction of the oc- 
casion, accumulated by their equal enthusiasm 
that which had already demonstrated itself here. 
A proud occasion for the man and the senator, 
this has been even a prouder one for the Cause 
which he represents. Not all his varied and ele- 
gant learning, not the perspicuous force and pres- 
sure of his logic, not the living and rhythmic 
energy of his appeals, could have drawn together 
such immense and repeated assemblages of the 
best, the bravest, and the fairest of our communi- 
ty, if these had been employed on any other 
theme; if there had not been connected with 
them the rare prestige of the speaker’s splendid 
senatorial battles for the dumb and down-trodden 
millions of the enslaved. Mr. Sumner was wel- 
comed to New-York as on the whole the fore- 
most representative at present in the North of 
that practical, far-sighted, and indomitable prin- 
ciple on the subject of Slavery, which works for the 
expulsion of it from all the domain and the admin- 
istration of the National Government; and which 
means to work on, untiring and unresting, till the 
end -is attained. His unanticipated triumph in 
New-York, the magtiificent welcome given him 
by the commercial and social metropolis of the 
Union, is the response of her cultivated and gen- 
erous minds to the foul-mouthed blackguardism 
which has with so much futile vehemence repeat- 
edly assailed him in the Senate. Let Mr. Secre- 
tary Cushing experiment fora similar demonstra- 
tion in New-York, in favor of any of his favorite 
schemes ; or Mr. ex-Senator Everett meet an au- 
dience here, to expound his views of our public 
policy ; and the contrast with Mr. Sumner’s 
spontaneous and memorable reeeption would be 
something to be noted! 

Gentlemen politicians! Is it not well to take 
warning of the times that are coming? and to 
recognize the fact that such a welcome as this, to 
the most out-spoken anti-Slavery senator on the 
floor of the capitol, is the first ripple of a tide that 





life of our deceased friend. ‘ Blood for blood !— 


will not be disregarded, and that cannot be beaten 


but for each drop spilled, we shall require one hun- 
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back? It is the creamy up-burst of that ris- 
ing surge, which will lift platforms and parties on 
its inflowing strength, as the surf Sweeps a bath- 
house from its temporary moorings. We trast 
the words of Senator Sumner, and of those 
who worthily labor with him for the good cause 
at Washington, will be bolder, more prompt and 
more determined than ever, after these recent 
verdicts of approval and applause rendered to 
them by their fellow-citizens. And we rejoice to 


know that there is coming to be ‘a North,’ com. 
pacted by one sentiment, living and solid jn jt, 
unanimous conviction, that will greet with e 
proval, appropriate with delight, and impress 
with the tremendous might of its commercial) 
political, and social power, the utterances of 
Truth thus fearlessly spoken. 


* 





LOUIS NAPOLEON, 


Tue recent attempt to assassinate Louis Napo- 
leon, his narrow escape from a bullet through his 
heart or his head, shows on what aslender thread 
the destinies of Eurpe now hang. Guizot, when 
asked by Napoleon his opinion as to the prospect 
of peace, replied “Sire, whether there be peace 
or war depends on the will of two Emperors, one 
of whom is dead.” But it is not certain that the 
death of Louis Napoleon would give peace to 
Europe. Rather the great war of Europe would 
then begin ; the struggle of nations for indepen- 
dence ; the war of liberty against despotism, 
The sensation produced in Paris by this attempt 
to take the life of the Emperor is variously des. 
cribed by different persons according to their 
temperaments and sympathies, or to their posts of 
observation. Some Americans write that it 
brought out enthusiastic expressions of devotion 
from the masses. 

Mr. Greeley, whose judgment is remarkably 
clear and impartial, writes that “it did not create 
half the feeling that the shooting of Bill Poole 
did in New-York, or that an ineffective attempt 
to take the life of any one of the two hundred of 
the best known citizens of our emporium would 
induce. xcept in official and military quarters, 
the whole affair has been taken very coolly.” 

There is danger that the various successes of 
Napoleon, his triumphant visit to England, his 











affect the markets of the whole world, and keep 


to this evil of human wickedness there be added 
the judgment of drought or blight, the great mass 
of our industrial population will be reduced to 


Oh, then let us remember the hand tliat feeds 
In the closet, in the family, in the prayer- 
meeting, in the house of God, let continual 
prayer go up that God would bless the labors of 
Let this prayer be offered with 
humility, with faith, with fervor, with constancy. 
Let God be honored by the acknowledgment of 
our dependence. And let him be honored also with 
thanksgiving for the blessing and the promise al- 
ready given in the abundant rain and the spring- 


Tue visit of Senator Sumner to this city, to 
deliver an address before the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, was changed to a remarkable and signifi- 


the multitudes who have learned to honor and 
to love him, for that devotion to liberty which in- 
spires his powers and consecrates his scholarship. 
Greeted at first, in the Metropolitan Theatre, by 
an audience such as is only most rarely convened 
even in New-York—an audience numbering at 
a very large 
wealth, and 
the political influence of the city, as well as of 
the clergymen and the distinguished laymen as- 
sembled here from abroad by the anniversaries— 
listened to with profound and responsive atten- 
tion from the first to the last of an address occu- 
pying nearly three hours in its delivery, and full 


Slavery truth—he was immediately invited to 


This again was filled, to its utmost 


interior being filled with the flower and strength of 


apparent stability in power, and the reported en- 
f thusiasm of France for his administration, will] 
blind even good men to his real character and 
cause them to forget his crimes. No doubt Na- 
poleon now uses his ill-gotten power in a way to 
secure, if possible, its permanence, and to estab- 
lish his dynasty. We presume that Mr. Greeley 
does him no more than justice in the following 
general estimate of his reign : 


“The government of Russia has been defined as 
‘a despotism tempered by assassination.’ That of 
France I would rather characterize as a despotism 
tempted by a salutary consciousness of the instabil- 
ity of power in this country, and an earnest desire 
to promote the material welfare of its subjects. 
Louis Napoleon, whatever his demerits, is no block- 
head. He knows that the mode in which he ac- 
quired power was most exceptionable, and imposes 
on him a double necessity for circumspection in its 
use and beneficence in its influences. He knows 
that he rules by the might of bayonets, and that 
these are for the moment all powerful in France; 
but he knows also that this is an age in which bay- 
onets think. The Army is his scepter; he feeds it, 
flatters it, defers to it; but he is aware that its ranks 
are constantly recruited from the cottages and fire- 
sides of France, and that, were he to become decid- 
f edly odious in these, his bayonets would no longer 

be reliable, and might soon prove dangerous. And 
besides, since France has become his possession, his 
property, his ox, his ass, he must be a fool or a de- 
mon if he did not aspire and labor to render her as 
prosperous and happy as may be without subvert- 
ing or endangering his throne. I cannot doubt, 
therefore, that he anxiously endeavors not only to 
reconcile his subjects to the Imperial regime, but 
to improve their material and social condition. I 
could not name another living monarch who would 
be likely to wield sach absolute power over Thirty- 
five Millions of People more beneficiently than he 
does. 

“How then is the present Empire regarded by 
those on whose shoulders it is upborne ? 

“I should say, by the army with approval; by 
the Roman priesthood with complacency ; by the 
Noblesse with disdain; by the Bourgeoisie (that is, 
the mass of the merchants, bankers, extensive man- 
ufacturers and other employers,) with hesitating 
and qualified support; by the intellectual class, 
(professors, authors, editors, etc.,) with intense, 
though smothered, aversion and hostility. Of the 
sentiments of the great mass of the Peasantry I can 
hardly speak even at second-hand; but the more 
general testimony implies that with many of them 
the word of the priests is potent, and Napoleon thus 
in favor,; while with another large class the name of 
Napoleon has the same power which that of Jeffer- 
son or that Of Jackson in its day had with the least 
enlightened portion of our own people.” 





How much dependence is to be placed upon the 

good will of the French people, may be inferred 
from the declaration of the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, that he would not be responsible for the 
peace of the empire in the absence of the Em- 
peror. 
If any are enamored of the name, the daring, 
and the success of Napoleon, let them remember 
that he mounted the throne through perjury and 
murder. He was President of a Republic, sworn 
to maintain a constitution that forbade his re- 
election. While in this office he crushed the 
infant Republic of Rome, which, but for his 
treachery, would have maintained its freedom. 
When suspected of plotting the overthrow of the 
Constitution of France, he volunteered a new oath 
of allegiance. Having thus perjured himself, he 
bought over the army, and seized the reins of 
power. He caused the murder of three thousand 
innocent persons in the streets of Paris. He gave 
the order to St Arnaud to have no pity. He 
imprisoned or exiled the best men of France. He 
is capable of any crime. At this moment the 
whole press is gagged. At this moment meet- 
ings of Christians for worship, without the pale of 
the established churches, is forbidden, and such 
meetings are invaded and dispersed by armed 
men. At this moment the best men of France 
are in exile or in prison. To admire Louis Na- 
poleon, to pour out adulation at his shrine, is 
much as if in the first century a visitor at Rome 
had been so enamored of Nero as to forget Paul 
the aged, then lying in prison and awaiting the 
tyrant’s command for his execution. Americans 
should beware of sympathy with tyrants. Christ- 
ians should beware of sympathy with the perjured 
persecutors of the Church. 


° 


SWIFT RETRIBUTION. 





Justice in our times approaches the attributes 
of omniscience and omnipresence. How hardly 
can a criminal escape detection! If he flies, the 
telegraph forestalls him at every point. His own 
daguerreotype, multiplied a thousand-fold, flies 
on the wings of steam to give to every officer of 
justice the means of recognizing and detecting 
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